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~ IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Commencing with the first issue in 
March, 1895, Unity will be enlarged 
At the 


same time the subscription price will be 


by a greater number of pages. 


increased to 


$2.00 per Year, 


Any subscriber who has paid in ad- 
vance can have his subscription ex- 
tended One Year from the present 
date, by remitting One Do Lar before 
March ist. The time up to which 
payment has been made may be noted 
on the small yellow mailing slip pasted 
on each paper. 

All renewals after March 1st will be 


at the increased rate. 


New Subscriptions 


sent in before March ist will be ac- 
cepted at the present subscription price, 


Viz. $1.00 per year, payable in ad- 
vance, | 


Chicago, January 10, 1895. 


Editorial 


See! Ln the rocks of the world 
Marches the host of mankind, 
A feeble, wavering line. 
Where are they tending?—A Ged 
Marshall d them, gave them their goal— 
Ah, but the way is so long! 
Years they have been in the wild! 
Sore thirst plagues them, the rocks, 
Rising all round, over-awe; 
Fagions divide them, their host 
Threatens to break, to dissolve, — 
Ah, keep, keep them combined! 

* 


* *K * 


Lhen let us fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our march, 

On, to the bound of the waste, 

On, to the City of God. 


—Matthew Arnold. 
a A ee 


Let the mother of the boy who is so 
anxious for a gun read to him the chapter in 
John Burrough’s ‘‘Riverby” entitled ‘‘The 
Ways of Sportsmen.”’ Itis only four pages 
long. The boy may not be so anxious for a 
gun after that. 


—~+-0 
THE ‘‘All-I-can’’ of the New Year’s reso- 
lution isa very relative measure, a thing 
fixed by spiritual more often than by phys- 
ical bounds. The ‘‘All-I-can’’ of the patriot 
of today for country’s sake may be a grumb- 
ling tax, a sullen vote and a sordid discon- 
tent. Onceit meant acheering front, an open 
breast to receive a bullet. 
te 
Or THE ‘‘Daily Strength for Daily Needs’’ 
kind of a book, we commend ‘Aphorisms 
from the Writings of Herbert Spencer,”’ 
compiled by an English lady. It will per- 
suade those, if there are any still left who 
doubt, that not only evolution but its great- 
est interpreter is fertile in poetry, ideality 
and ethical earnestness. 
—=—o or | 
THE vision of things to be done comes a 
long time before the way of doing it appears 
clear. But woeto him whodistruststhe vision. 
Alas for the deserters from the reserve corps, 
the corps that performs the most thankless 
of tasks but oftentimes the most serviceable. 
The indolence of the camp is hard to bear but 
only they who endure it will be ready for the 
marching call when the order comes, ‘‘For- 


ward.’’ 
a a oe 


THE happiest company that wecame across 
during the Christmas holidays was, if we 
may trust outward appearances, that gath- 
ered at Hull House. Wedo not refer to the 
little people whose hearts were made glad 
by entertainments and Christmas gifts, nor 
to their parents and adult friends who took 


and destiny. 
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part with them in the good cheer and were 
made happy by their enjoyment, but, prima- 
rily, tothe residents themselves, and partic- 
ularly tothose who worked hardest. It isthe 
old, sweet story; busy in working for others, 
they forget themselves and thus obtained 
that great blessing, the simple zest of life. 
—~—---— 

Mrs. Emma E. MAREAN now of Cambridge, 
a mame dear to many a Unity reader, has 
celebrated her daughter’s eighteenth birth- 
day by the publication of eighteen songs. 
Many of these dropped out of her busy and 
happy heart while working with those who 
were planting and nursing All Souls Church 
of Chicago. Among them isthe dedication 
hymn ofthischurch. All of them are of a 
kind that makes us not only wish for more 
but expect more. Here is a lyre that has not 
been over-taxed. The world expects and 
demands more from the one who can sing 
thus, to quote our favorite:— 


IDEALS. 
I think there’s scarce a soul among us all 
Who has not sometimes felt a glorious thrill 
Of quick response to some inspired call 
For earnest purpose and devoted will,— 


Who has not felt the heavenly life so real 

That, rising by this mortal life, God-given, 
He might attain his loftiest ideal, 

And prove his kinship to the saints in heaven. 


Perhaps these moments measure souls aright 
Despite the days when high aims seem less dear; 
And when the great Hereafter dawns from night 
It may be that, with vision grown more clear, — 


We see at last, O keenest pang of sin! 
Both what we are and what we might have been. 


—~+ 3 


THE two most thought-provoking books 
of last year were probably Kidd’s ‘Social 
Evolution” and Henry Drummond’s ‘‘Ascent 
of Man.”’ Both ofthese books have invaded 
the realms of conventional theology and 
have confused the historic lines that have 
bounded sectarian and denominational pre- 
judices andambitions. The first is notable 
in so farasit is a plea for the study of 
sociology as the next duty of religion, as the 
outcome of religion, indeed. But, as we 
have heretofore hinted, it seems to us its 
author has not read deep enough either into 
the lessons of nature or the history of man, 
when he fails to find within these not only 
the sanctions but the inspirations of the 
spiritual life. The evolution that begins in 
the love of self must end inthe service of 
others. Mr. Drummond’s is an easy text 
book for the uninitiated; serving well the 
purpose of showing the bearings of science 
upon the great questions of man, his origin 
Those who have read his 
‘‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World” will 
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see how theskilful teacher has been teach- 
ing himself more efficiently perhaps than 
any other one. Thisis a book to buy, to 
study and to lend. 
— 3 
THE publisher’s announcement concerning 
an advance of price on the first of March 
next, meansa push anda change and a larger 
grasp on our work editorially as well as com- 
mercially. Look for an advance and help it. 
The anxiety lest Unity and the Congress 
which it seeks to serve, should perpetrate a 
‘‘new denomination” still disturbs some of 
the would-be liberal journals, and doubtless 
many who want to see the open church and 
the inclusive fellowship realized, but wantit 
realized to the glory of the name Unitarian, 
Universalist, Ethical Culture, Independent 
or what not. Such people trust nothing but 
talk and the talk must be like ‘‘Bottom the 
Weaver’s’’,—‘‘gentleas a sucking dove,”’ lest 
it might inspire work and fuse into fellow- 
ship. The McClellan policy of.masterly in- 
activity hasnever commended itself to UNITY. 
If working towards a fusion of these various 
elements, advocating a non-doctrinal anda 
non-sectarian combination of the openminds 
and consecrated spirits in every community 
for the study of truth and advancement 
of right, and, when possible, doing the 
thing weadvocate, is ‘‘working for a new 
denomination,’ so beit, Call it what you 
please, friends. Itis what we are after. It 
is what we mean. Itis what we are going to 
do tothe full extent of our power. If far 
down in the future four or five half-hearted 
and imbecile factions, seeking to combine 
openness and earnestness, should fuse into a 
sweet aud holy brotherhood for humanity’s 
sake, we shallnot be sorry. UNITY is going 
to work for these things, Letthose who want 
to take hold and help us, if old subscribers, 
renew, if new subscribers, begin before the 
first of March and thus get the enlarged two 
dollar paper for the onedollar price. Be- 
fore that date twenty dollars from any town 
or parish will carry UNITY into twenty homes. 
After that date,it will only doit forten homes. 
Now isthetimeto help. Let no one be 
frightened before heis hurt. Thereis no 
immediate prospect ofthe cause suffering 
from too much work in any direction. 
+o > 
THE so called ‘‘Christian Science move- 

ment’ that has boasted so strenuously of what 
might be called its internality, not only con- 
temning but in the most daring way denying 
the existence of matter, material helps and 
material conditions, has already begun to 
externalize. The dedication of the costly 
Christian Science Church in Boston last Sun- 
day shows how the movement has already 
entered upon the pomp of externalities. Per- 
haps it, too, is destined to illustrate Robert 
Collyer’s famous epigram of the three eras in 
the life of a church, viz., inward, outward, 
hellward. It is a grave question whether 
the attempt made by this movement to ig- 
nore the sanctities of the body, to trample 
upon the physical temple of the spirit, can 
claim to be either of the essence of 
Christianity, or of the science of Him 
who taught the lesson of the lily, the 


sparrow and the seed. He came eat- 
ing and drinking, and science holds as 
sacred every fact, reveres every experi- 
ence, and deems all truth spiritual, whether 
written on the tablets of flesh or of mind, 
The child comes into the world with an or- 
ganized destiny in the rhythmic beatings of 
its little heart. There is a prophecy of pro- 
vidence in its marvelous gastric system 


which says, | am to appropriate, absorb, 


translate the bounty without into the beauty 
of the within. Weare well aware that in say- 
ing thisthe disciples of Mrs. Eddyand her fel- 
low prophets willrespond that we do not un- 
derstand Christian Science, to which charge 
we plead guilty, but it is a fair question 
whether there is not something wrong either 
with the system or the advocate that 
promptly charges everybody who fails to ac- 
cept the system, as lacking in intelligence. 
The implication is that the only evidence 
that one understands their teaching is the 
acceptance of it. These contemners of the 
body who have elevated a distrust of physi- 
cians and disgust of medicinesinto a religion, 
have much to say that the world ought to 
hear. They emphasize a side of life too 
much neglected and ignored, but alas for 
them as for all other pietists, when they un- 
wittingly elevate a half truth into the dignity 
of a whole truth. Then truth itself begins 
to lie, and wisdom shakes hands with fool- 
ishness. But let no one dare to parry bigotry 
with bigotry or narrowness with narrow- 
ness. Let these people be heard and con- 
sidered. One opportunity at the present 
time, in the city of Chicago, of hearing of 
this new doctrine is found in a course of free 
evening lectures on‘‘Living the Life accord- 
ing to the Higher Thought of the Scriptures 
and of Man,” by Dr. J. P. Mills, on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday evenings beginning 
January 15th, at suite 921 Marshall Field 
Building. 
I ———— 


The New Singers. 


We have no longer time to bemoan the 
loss of our major poets because we are so 
busy in trying to acquaint ourselves with the 
new applicants that crowd upon us. This 
has been a good year for new poetry. Young 
poets seem to have found new impulse 
through the device of a few cultivated young 
publishers, conspicuously, Matthews and 
Lane in London, Copeland and Day in Bos- 
ton, and Stone and Kimball in Chicago. 
These have hit upon a happy novelty in the 
way of publishing, in beautiful form, limited 
editions in a semi-private way. There is 
something tantalizing to be told in quaint 
letter text upon the fly-leaf that ‘‘only four 
hundred and fifty copies of this book have 
been printed,” or that ‘‘the first edition on 
small paper is limited to three hundred 
copies.”’ The dainty little book is promptly 
picked up by the book-lover and the collector, 
who hopes that the future fame of the author 
will make it very rare, and consequently very 
valuable. Of these shy applicants for a re- 
cognition and fame, we have found twolittle 
books which alone will enrich the year to 
him who reads not much poetry, but reads 
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deep and long into poetry. One bears the 
imprint of Chicago, the other of London. 
The first, a little brown paper volume of less 
than fifty pages, contains Maurice Thomp- 
son’s ‘‘Lincoln’s Grave.”’ Itis a voice from 
the other side of the terrible conflict; one 
who takes to himself the name of ‘‘rebel,”’ 
seeking to interpret the spirit of him be. 
loved by North and South: 


‘*May one who fought in honor for the South, 

Uncovered stand and sing by Lincoln’s grave! 

Why, if I shrunk not at the cannon’s mouth, 

Nor swerved one inch for any battle-wave, 

Should I now tremble in this quiet close, 

Hearing the prairie wind go lightly by 

From billowy plains of grass and miles of corn, 
While out of deep repose 

The great sweet spirit lifts itself on high 

And broods above our land this summer morn?’’ 


The other book of poems from over the 
seais by a Catholic woman, Katharine Ty- 
nan Hinkson. She calls them ‘‘Cuckoo 
Songs.’’ It is Adelaide Proctor come again, 
much nearer to nature,as she should be, for 
a generation of science has been added to 
the poet’s stock in trade. This Irish wo- 
man’s heart is tuned tothe song of the birds. 
Flying low, this singer touches high notes 
in the soul. She who fain would be God’s 
bird apes not the eagle nor even the swallow 
or the tender dove. 


‘‘But take me in Thy hand 
To be Thy sparrow, then; 
Were twosparrows in Holy Land, 
One farthing bought the twain. 


Make me Thy sparrow, then, 
That trembles in Thy hold; 

And who shall pluck me out again 
And cast me in the cold? 

But if I fail at last, 
A thing of little price, 

If Thou one thought on me has cast 
Lo, then my Paradise!”’ 

Scan Aiiai cee 


Professor Swing’s Successor and the 
Presbyterian Church. 


Never were so many minds and hearts ask- 
ing, ‘‘Whatis truth? Whatisright?’’ And 
never were the answers so large and satis- 
factory, and in this is the explanation of the 
general unrest and dissatisfaction with the 
droughts of the past. The old theology 
cannot satisfy the longings of the present. 
Its answers are too small to meet the larger 
demands of facts and reason; too narrow, 
cold, and hopeless to satisfy the growing 
and living faith of 4 world in the goodness 
and power of God. Our age is studying reli- 
gionin the light of all truth, and the day 1s 
past when the church can silence the voice 
of reason, of science, history and criticism 
by denouncing them asinfidel. It 1s not to 
unfaith, but to a larger and better faith that 
our great age 1s coming. 

The two noted divines of the Presbyter- 
ian church who so lately passed away illus- 
trate the two methods and tendencies of reli- 
gious thought in our times. Dr. McCosh i 
philosophy and theology sought for the facts 
and upon these constructed his theories; Dr. 
Shedd, the theologian, assumed his facts 
and deduced his conclusions, and Dr. Het 
rick Johnson of our city seems to belong '0 
the same school. 

When the question of favoring the 4P” 
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pointment of Dr. Hillis to succeed Dr. Swing 
was before the presbytery Dr. Johnson, as 
reported, said: ‘I doubt if the presbytery 
would at all sympathize with the work of 
Dr. Hillis’s predecessor.’’ That may be, but 
the sympathy of the people was with Prof. 
Swing, and without the sympathy of Dr. 
Johnson or the presbytery the thought, the 
truths, the life of that great and good man 
and preacher will live on in the heart of 
humanity. There is something pathetic in 
D:. Johnson’s words when he says: ‘‘I re- 
gret that the Presbyterian church, with all 
its theology, cannot meet the demands of 
the people in this city; sorry that an equal 
opportunity could not have been furnished 
through Presbyterian channels.’”’ The trouble 
is not that the Presbyterians have not 
enough theology. Itis notin quantity, but 
in quality, that it 1s deficient, and that is the 
trouble with theology in general, and that is 
the reason ‘‘it cannot meet the demands of 
the people of this city,” And that is the reason 
why ‘fan equal opportunity could not have 
been furnished through Presbyterian chan- 
nals,” for Dr, Johnson says that in his new 
field Dr. Hillis ‘‘cannot preach denomina- 
tionalism.’’ That will be too bad, but then 
J2:sus did not ‘‘preach denominationalism,”’ 
nor did Paul, and the new pastor of the 
Central Church, God bless him, can preach 
the religion of Jesus, love of God and man, 
as Prof. Swing preached it; and that is what 
the world wants and welcomes and what the 
free pulpit makes possible, and Dr. Johnson 
and the presbytery can go on ‘‘preaching 
denominationalism.”’ 

Dr. Johnson thought the presbytery should 
sanction Dr. Hillis’s appointment only on the 
condition that ‘‘the platform of the Central 
Church be made a platform of evangelical 
truth,” and that, as Dr. Johnson interprets 
it, means belief in the fall of man in Adam, 
original sin, penal atonement, and the end- 
less torment of souls in the material fires of 
hell; and that is the reason why, ‘‘with allits 
theology, the Presbyterian church cannot 
satisfy the demands of the people of this 
city,” and why ‘‘an equal opportunity could 
not have been furnished for Dr, Hiaillis 
through Presbyterian channels.” Allthe un- 
prejudiced people of this city may well join 
with Dr. Johnson in the regrets that such is 
the case. It is not of choice, but from the 
necessities of thecase, that there are inde- 
pendent churches. The cost in money and 
hard work is large, but itis the price of per- 
sonal liberty, of reason and conscience in 
religion, a liberty that is not possible in the 
orthodox churches. 

In everything else our age is full of faith 
and hope, because in everything else truth 
isfree and rests upon its own authority and 
can grow with the growth of aworld. Inre- 
ligions alone is truth bound to the denomi- 
nationalism and thecreeds of the past. In 
these alone truth is made to-rest upon 
authority and the preachers are retained 
attorneys. 

Days should speak, the year should teach 
Wisdom, and these times lessons are being 

borne in upon the great life of the present. 


UNITY 


Make the truths of religion free; trust them 
in a great faith to the reason and conscience 
of man; let the pulpits be free to preach the 
truth of God, and there will not be wanting 
a theology that can ‘‘meet the demands of 
thecity’ and the reasonable and conscientious 
demands of the millions of our time to whom 


belief in the old dogmas is no longer pos- 
sible. a w. T. 


——— «a 


Unity Services and Songs.* 


The book bearing the abovetitle has been 
in use in our Sunday schools, especially in 
the west, for nearly fifteen years. Its pre- 
paration was a work of love on the part of 
the editor, Rev. James Vila Blake, and was 
undertaken in response to the widely ex- 
pressed wish for a manual better adapted to 
the needs of our liberal churches than any 
tobe had at the time. Beside the literary 
and musical abilities requisite for such a 
work Mr. Blake brought to its undertaking 
large experience in the Sunday school. The 
result was a new departure in both matter 
and method, whose wisdom has largely ap- 
proved itself to those who have used the 
book. Some special features in this new 
departure may here be noted. Choral re- 
frains and chants, strong and noble in char- 
acter, were introduced in the read responses, 
thus greatly enriching the service as a whole 
and giving a pleasing variety. In these 
choral parts there was a measure of repeti- 
tion in the successive services, like the re- 
appearance of a bright thread in the web. 
This arrangement gave a certain familiarity 
and connection to the varied services, twelve 
in number, and added to their liturgical 
beauty andimpressiveness. The character 
of this music, so different from that of the 
songs and simple hymns sung inthe schools, 
was in this respect an added element of 
variety. There was a bolder innovation in 
this new departure, and one likely to awaken 
criticism in some quarters, at least in the 
first impression. We refer to the use of the 
great ethnic bibles and the writings of later 
Christian preachers and teachers as well as 
of ‘‘the outside saints,’’ along with the Old 
and New Testaments, in the compilation of 
the services; though the predominance was 
given tothis last source. Such a departure 
lays the more exaction upon judgment and 
taste, inasmuch as by traditional association 
and familiarity there is ready acceptance of 
Biblical passages of even very ordinary merit; 
while that which is new and foreign chal- 
lenges thought and rests the more upon its 
intrinsic worth and beauty, Inthe main this 
work was well done by Mr. Blake, yet not 
without some mistakes, which have been re- 
vealed in the use of the book, to the editor 
doubtless no less than to his friends. There 
is such a thing as liturgical style; and not all 
writing, however excellent in thought and 
sentiment and however clearly expressed, 
meets this test and requirement. The editor 
seemed to us misled sometimes by his own 
appreciation of unique statement and phrase, 


- *Unity SERVICES AND SONGs. Chicago: Western Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged: 1894. 40 cents; $4.00 a dozen. 
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as a florist is pleased with a new variation of 
a flower and is apt to value it above the 
common and widely endeared types, apart 
from its relatively intrinsic beauty. But the 
plan of the editor was a large and just one; 
and today there would be far less forward- 
ness to criticize it, in itself, than when the 
manual first appeared. In our more liberal 
churches, not to speak of the now growing 
recognition of this truth in churches that 
are not so classed, we have long been teach- 
ing the universality of inspiration and the 
divine manifestation; and certainly there is 
no better way of inculcating this great and 
faith-assuming fact, especially in the minds 
of the young, than in such illustrations 
to eye and ear as this manual gave. Mr. 
Blake did a great service by his work, and 
opened the path to larger results sure to be 
realized. Hereafter the acceptable liturgy, 
whether in our Sunday schools or churches, 
must recognize the wisdom and worth of this 
larger plan. 

And larger results have already been real- 
ized in the enlarged and revised edition of 
Mr. Blake’s book just issued by the Western 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. It bears 
witness on nearly every page to the loving 
care and thought bestowed by the commit- 
tee working in association with the editor, 
as well as to the editor’s own painstaking 
labor and the judgment matured by years of 
experience in using the manual as originally 
prepared. In our judgment,—and we say it 
without misgiving or hesitation,—the book 
as now published far surpasses any other 
service-book known to us for use in the 
schools of our so-called liberal churches. 
None other, in our opinion, combines so 
much of reverence and breadth of religious 
thought, of dignity with simplicity, of varied 
matter calculated to impress the minds and 
hearts of those using it, and in turn to 
awaken devout feeling, moral sensibility and 
a natural and inwardly rooted religious faith 
and trust. Ofcourse much depends in this 
respect upon the manner in which the book 
is used,—whether the service be hurried 
through as something incidental to the ‘‘ex- 
ercises’’ of the school, or be made that to 
which all else, even the class lessons and in- 
struction, is rather incidental. However, 
this concerns the general conduct of the 
school, the atmosphere pervading it, and 
has to do with the use of any manual; but 
we cannot but think this manual adapted to 
create an atmosphere of devotion and to win 
the emphasis which this element in our 
schools should receive. The responsive 
readings have been improved, by the care. 
ful consideration of suggestions and criti- 
cisms from those who have used the earlier 
edition. The prayers are brief, as they 
should be, but are marked in the main by 
great simplicity and always by depth of 
spiritual meaning and reach. The choral 
music is noble and impressive, suggesting 
the stately and solemn movement of a cathe- 
dral service, though easily learned, as we 
have found, and liked by the children. The 
themes of the fourteen separate services 
cover well the great subjects of conduct and 
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character and the varied expressions of faith 
and trust in God. Thecollection of songs 
at the end of the book (now over one hun- 
dred in number) has been doubled. In this 
work the editor has had the valuable assist- 
ance of his friend, Mr. J]. Franklin Hughes, 
the skilful organist of his church. Of these 
added songs the writer of this notice is not 
at present qualified to speak. They will 
be their own witnesses as the book, in this 
enlarged and revised form, is more widely 
introduced in our schools. The favorites 
willcome tothe front. It is scarcely possi- 
ble but that examination of this service-book 
shall reveal supposed defects and imperfec- 
tions from the varying standpoints of indi- 
vidual taste and liking. Indeed the Com- 
mittee of Revision say in the preface that 
the manual is offered to the churches, ‘‘not 
indeed as perfect nor nearly perfect (how 
could that be in a Book of Worship?) but 
one more step towards a beautiful means of 
congregational expression in prayer, praise, 
trust and aspiration.” This the book cer- 
tainly is. As we have already said, it isa 
combination of merits beyond any other that 
we know of. We believe that it will approve 
itself in any school where it is introduced 
and will grow in favor. 
used the earlier edition in our school in 
Cleveland. It was also used in the school 
of the Church of the Unity in St. Louis, un- 
til, with covers torn and pages the worse for 
long wear, it gave place to another book. 
But here in St. Louis we have already wel- 
comed this enlarged and revised edition, and 
to the writer, as well as to the school, it 
comes with the face of afriend. Fewcan 
appreciate the amount of thought and labor 
that go to the preparation of such a manual. 
The editor has laid the liberal fellowship, of 
various names, under an obligation which 
we look confidently to see paidin part by 
the appreciation of his work and the grow- 
ing use of his book in our Sunday schools. 
ae eye 
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In Memoriam: David Swing. 


For many years we 
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There’s not a glory of these Autumn days, 
There’s not atender mist the sunset weaves, 
Purple and amethyst among the leaves, 

There’s not a vista through the woodland ways 

Where gold and crimson meet in tangled maze 
Of gorgeous coloring these frosty eves; 
There’s not a glimpse of gathered harvest sheaves, 

Nor flash of bird that thrills its parting lays, 

Winging its southward way; there’s not a sight 
Of late, stray violet in the sunny nook 
Nor scarlet lichen in the emerald moss,— 

But brings to those who knew the pure delight 
Of following thee in thy great soul’s uplook 

A sense of deep, irreparable loss. 


For thou wert Nature’s sweet Interpreter: 
Cheering our hearts with hope that not in vain 
Was life, but good and fair, despite its pain 

And grief and loss: and thy high vision clear, 

Discerned, with eye of Heaven-inspired seer, 

The love that at the heart of things hath lain; 
And sun and cloud and flower and dew and rain 

Were each to thee Love’s heavenly messenger. 

Oh, missing thee from life’s familiar ways, 

From the loved, sacred desk whence thou art gone, 
From all the daily paths thy footsteps trod, 
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Be ours to hallow all these mournful days 
With high resolve thy steps to follow on, 
To make thy faith our faith, thy God our God. 
—Helen E. Starrett. 
————— 


A Modern Jewish View of Jesus. 


Religion, divested of sectarian interpry- 
tation, assumes thecharacter of universalite. 
Thinking men behold this element of univer- 
sality in all religions,and can easily tolerate 
the colorings of creed and sect, or the wit- 
nesses of an educational influence. Letthe 
world worship as itis taught,—if such wor- 
shiptendsto preserve the ideals of a pure 
life, if it can contribute to the uplifting of 
human character, only a fanatic willcarpand 
cavil, Therefore, speaking for myself, and 
I think for the liberal men of all creeds, the 
peace of society is best conserved by an ex- 
hibition of mutual respect in religion, by an 
expression of reverence for each other’s 
faiths, and by the honest, because just, ad- 
mission that all roads lead to salvation. That 
respect andreverence, I, as a believing Jew, 
gladly yield to Christianity, a system that I 
fully understand as a religion, but fail to 
comprehend as a theology. + ° * 

The dogmas of Christianity are still unin- 
telligible to us. Wecannot understand the 
intricate scheme of salvation that places God 
so far without the reach of his creatures that 
mediation must be resorted to. We do not 
understand that to reach the heavenly father 
in simple, childlike prayer, a string of meta- 
physical propositions must be purchased or 
acquired. We understand and feel God our 
Father, the God of all the world, the Father 
of all his children. * * * * 

Shorn ofall theological attributes, divested 
of his Greek garments, disrobed and appear- 
ing inthestrong light of history, the majestic 
character and figure of the Nazarene are in- 
telligible enough toa Hebrew. * * 3 

A son of his people, his heart aflame with 
great intents, his ambition wholly to restore 
the Law, his dream that of the prophets, to 
bring the kingdom of heaven to the children 
of earth, he preached a millenium to men 
engaged in quarrels and contentions. If he 
failed, if his life paid the forfeit, it was the 
sorrowful consequence of troubled times. 
But his teachings as they appear upon the 
face of his book, not as they are interpreted 
by hair splitting metaphysicians, his teach- 
ings arethe genuine echoes of the holy themes 
propounded by the old prophets. A life led 
in harmony with such teachings, the same 
teachings given to Israel in the Law and the 
prophets, must needs be pure and holy. 
This much we understand, why cannot all 
the world thus read these teachings, and 
thus, to quote the great words of Sir Moses 
Montefiore, remove the title page between 
the Old andthe New Testament? 

But that time has not yet come. Still, 
perhaps the merry Christmas bells do not 
ring in vain. Perhaps they are the peren- 
nial messengers of an era of complete peace 
and good will. Forthe present the Jew be- 
lieves in God, in the law of righteousness; 
and is an ardent patriot in every country 
that has cradeled him. And he holds all 
men to be his brethren, he holds all religion 
to be the potent factor of man’sregeneration; 
he holds every prayer to be the message 
from the child tothe Father. These are no 
dogmaticteachings, Exalted as has become 
the figure of the Nazarene, when the Jew 
has been permitted to view it in the light of 
his own teachings, it may reach the full 
height of prophetical power, when the 


church shall have consented to aplan of 
salvation in which the acceptance of unin- 
telligible dogmatic teachings shall be no 
longer a condition—Radbbi Jacob Voorsanger 
in Overland Monthly. 
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The Positive Solution. 


The question as to the best method of 
changing the condition of that part of oy; 
community loosely classified under the name 
of the poor, is one that finds as many answers 
as there are observers of the conditions that 
surround each stratum; each one’s solution 
of the problem depends altogether upon his 
point of view and his familiarity with any 
special group. Doubtlessall would agree jp 
one thing, that houses better adapted to the 
needs of the poor man than the present tene. 
ment-houses in the cities, or the mere 
shelters that are called workmen’s houses jp 
the country, would be the best solution. 
Given light, space and air, the moral growth 
ofthe family can be-hoped for; but who can 
expect that morals can be developed to a 
high degree when there is neither room to 
straighten out in sleep, a possibility of pri. 
vacy for bathing, or light that would make it 
possible for all the family to engage in read. 
ing or sewing with ease at the same time. 
It is true that there are families living in so 
little space that it would be impossible for 
them all to occupy seats at the same time. 

A womanof the betterclass among the tene- 
ment. house poor,driving past thelarge houses 
on Fifth Avenue, said:‘ ‘I don’t care nothing 
about those houses except that the people 
have room. The reason -that the brothers 
and sisters in poor families do not get along 
any better is because they don’t have room. 
I know that most of the fights that I had 
with my brothers and sisters was for that 
reason. There was so many of us when we 
went to bed at night that there always had 
to be one or two across the foot of the bed; 
and when you straightened yourself out, as 
you had to once ina while when you grew 
tall, you were sure to hit somebody with your 
foot, and the first thing you knew there was 
a fight—kicks and bites and scratches. If 
we could have had room we never would have 
had these fights. And we never had room 
to hang up our things or to put them away. 
Why, I never had a placeto call my own until 
I was married; and I worked from the time | 
was eleven years old until I did get married.” 
And the woman was almost fierce as she con. 
tinued: ‘‘I have always said, since I have 
been big enoughto know anything,that when 
I got married I would never have but one 
child, and that child should have room to 
grow. She should havea place to hang up 
her things and a placeto put them away in;”’ 
and she gave a hug to the little pale-faced 
girl who sat beside her. 

This last summer a number of intelligent 
women who live in tenement-houses were 
driving through Central Park. Looking 
across at thesesame houses with closed shut- 
ters and barred-up doors, a sweet, brown- 
eyed woman said: ‘‘Just think! suppose the 
people who live in those houses should say 
to each of us, ‘Now you take care of these 
houses till we get back, and you canuse the 
basements and havethe yards all to your- 
selves.’ Wouldn’t it be perfectly lovely!” 
she said, withenthusiasm. ‘‘Andthey might, 
you know, because we would take care of 
their things;and just think what it would be 
for Ella to have a yardto play in!” Ella 
was her blue-eyed daughter, the living pic- 
ture of her great, pure hearted, boyish father. 

At Shelton, Conn., there are cotton-mills. 
A Miss Adams, of New York, has been given 
entire charge of the tenements formerly 
occupied by the operatives. One block 1 
this little village is called Cotton-Mill 
Block. It is built of wood, and was 1 
tended to accommodate forty families. 
Recently many more than that have been 
crowded into it. This building Miss Ad- 
ams will entirely renovate and improv® 
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and then take charge of it, compelling the 
tenants to live up to a certain standard of 
cleanliness, to comply with certain sani- 
tary rules. The rents will be so reduced 
that the poorest families in the village can 
occupy these tenements. This isthe secret 
of improving the condition of the poor: 
houses built with due regard to sanitary 
conditions, and the people, either by force 
or education, compelled to live up to certain 
standards of cleanliness and order inside and 
outside of their immediate tenements. Some 
one has called the electric lights inthe 
streets moral policemen. The moral effect 
of light will be more highly valued by the 
authorities aS well as by the community at 
large at no distantday. Darkness, whether 
by night or day, is the coverto evil, moral 
and_ physical. We need reconstructed 
houses for our poor—houses that will make 
light, air, and privacy possible. Our large 
cities today stand more in need of whata 
clever young girl called ‘‘fve per cent. 
Christianity’’ than any other virtue. When 
it abounds, we shall ceaseto need philan- 
thropists.— Zhe Outlook. 
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A Talmudic Legend. 


As Hebrew legend and Greek mythology 
very nearly agree in their accounts of the ad- 
ventures of a giant, Samson may be denomi.. 
nated the Hebrew Hercules, although it 
might be even morecorrect, chronologically, 
to term Hercules the Greek Samson. The 
difference between Samson and Hercules 
consisted chiefly in their aims and objects. 

Hercules, hated by Juno, was consigned 
to a life that Schiller has described in some 
beautiful stanzas, thus translated into Eng- 
lish: 

‘‘Deep degraded to a coward’s slave, 
Endless contests bore Alcides brave, 
Through the thorny path of suffering led; 
Slew the Hydra, crushed the Lion's might 
Threw himself, to bring his friend to light, 
Living, in the skiff that bears the dead. 
All the torments, every toil of earth, 
Juno’s hatred could on him impose, — 


Well he bore them, from his fated birth 
‘To his life’s grandly mournful close.’’ 


While the Greek hero was hated by Juno 
and made subservient to the demands of a 
Capricious and fantastic king, Samson was 
beloved by Jahve, was entirely free, and 
used his strength to chastise the enemies of 
the Hebrews. He was so strong, the legend 
goes, that he took two mountains, one in 
each hand, and knocked them together, asa 
man might strike two pebbles against each 
other. 

Samson’s birth was as singular as his 
career. His mother, who was by no means 
a young woman, and who had never borne a 
child, was told by an angel that she was 
to give birth to a son; and she was atthe 
Same time admonished to bring up her son 
asa Nazir, never permitting his hair to be 
cut nor wine to be given him. (Judges xiii. ) 
The angel’s prediction was fulfilled. The 
boy was called Samson, and reared accord- 
ing to the angel’s command. 

Samson early exhibited a bold spirit and 
extraordinary physical strength, and he soon 
became a terror to the enemies of his peo- 
ple, especially to the warlike and quarrel- 
some Philistines, the neighbors of the He- 
brews, Unlike Hercules, who was doomed 
to the ‘‘Twelve Labors,’’ Samson was as- 
Sisted in the exercise of his extraordinary 
strength by the inspiration of Jahve; when 
at last he was deprived of it, his deplorable 
fate is known. 

His first notable feat was accomplished 
during his bridal journey to weda Philistine 
Maiden, when he killed a lion with no other 
Weapon than his powerful fist. The honey 
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which he afterwards found in the lion’s car- 
cass gave him inspiration for the famous rid- 
die (Judges xiv. 12) which his bride’s peo- 
ple could not have solved had she not re- 
vealed itto them, Although the Philistines 
won the prizeoffered for its solution, yet it 
cost them dear, for Samson killed thirty of 
their tribe, taking their garments and be- 
stowing them upon the winners. 

His second feat of historical note was to 
punish the faithlessness of his wife and her 
people. He caught three hundred foxes, 
tied fire-brands to their tails, and drove them 
into the ripe cornfields of the Philistines. 
As the loss resulting from this deed of ven- 
geance was enormous, the Philistines com- 
plained of Samson to the Hebrews, demand- 
ing that he be tied hand and foot and 
delivered into their hands. 

Palestine then being a Philistine dominion, 
the Hebrews were fain to comply with the 
Philistines’ demand. Samson, being told of 
his enemies’ request, directed his people to 
tie his hands and feet with new ropes and 
deliver him up totheenemy. This was done; 
but when the Philistines came, in great 
throngs, to take him, he snapped the ropes 
as if they had been threads,and snatching up 
a donkey’s jaw-bone, used it asa weapon 
to slay a thousand Philistines. 

Samson accomplished a notable feat of 
strength in Gaza. Going thither to see a 
woman, hetold her that he would remain 
there over night. The woman presumably 
betrayed him to the Philistines, because 
they locked all the gates in the city, witha 
view to arresting himin the morning; but 
Samson, anticipating treachery, broke all 
the gates and posts and carried them up the 
nearest mountain.* 

Associating constantly with Philistine 
women, he again fell into the treacherous 
love meshes of one of them, named Delilah, 
who soon brought the hero to the end of his 
notable career. Delilah, who wassecretly in 
the service of his enemies, urged him to con- 
fide to her the cause of his great strength. 
Thrice he deceived her, but her cunning at 
length triumphed over his discretion, and he 
admitted to her that his strength was due to 
the extraordinary length of hishair. The 
woman soon found an opportunity to cut it, 
and consequently deprived him of his 
strength. Samson was thereupon captured 
by the Philistines, made blind and enslaved, 
and condemned to work in the tread-mill. 

But Jahvetook pity on Samson and caused 
his hair to grow again, With his hair re- 
turned his former strength, enabling him to 
take aterrible revenge upon the enemies of 
his people. 

It was the anniversary of Samson’s cap- 
ture, and the Philistine’s celebrated the day 
in the temple of their god Dagon. Samson 
was brought into the temple according to 
the custom of the day,and exhibited therefor 
the amusement of the people. On this occa- 
sion the grossest immoralities were com- 
mitted, and the poor sightless giant was 
pinched and tortured, for the general sport. 

Samson sent up one silent prayer to Jahve, 
that he might once more be possessed of his 
olden strength; he then caught hold of the 
great pillars supporting the temple and with 
a mighty wrench tore them down, killing him- 
self and many thousands of the Philistines. 


— —— 


*T here is little doubt but thatSamson is a solaric form. 


The word Shenishon, derived from WwW signifies sun. 

Solaric forms are frequently termed the father or mother 
of thenight. Analogous to this idea, and bearing on the 
subject, is the suggestion in the Targum to I. Samuel xvii. 
4, that Samson was the father of Goliath, who was van- 
quished by the ‘‘ruddy hero with the fair countenance,” or 
David, by means of astone flung fromasling. (Solaric 
heroes invariably throw stones at the monsters of storm.) 

The Samson legend is very old, and may be of Pheenician 
origin, 
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Hebrew mythology is quite as extravagan 
in painting Samson and his deeds, as Greek 
mythology in the story of Hercules. But 
while Grecian mythology deals often with 
heroes possessed of unusual strength or mar- 
tial prowess, Hebrew mythology names but 
one such hero, and Samson is never named 
except in connection with his physical 
Strenyth.—Rcform Advocate. 


Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—God hath not left himself without a witness 
in any human lifé. 


Mfon,—In the smiles of the near and dear comes to 
us an infinite message, 

Tues.— Struggle and suffering come because we are 
beings of tender sympathy. 

Wied.—Every conquest over self is a conquest over 
the world, 

Cburs.—No amount of wealth or power ever yet 
made up for the absence of human sym- 
pathy. 

¥F ti.— Thought says to man, work, push out, on, up, 
create. 

Sat.—Every disappointment rightly met points to 
the ideal. —Frederic A. Hinckley. 
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The Dance of the Wind and the Sea. 


ETHEL WARD TOWLE. 


‘‘Come, dance with me,”’ 
Said the Wind to the Sea, 
‘‘And a merry time we’ll have,’’ said he. 


They danced away 
All the live-long day. 


And the waves were thrown into foaming spray. 


They danced high and low, 
But oh woe! oh woe! 


lo the ship that ’twixt them did her anchor throw. 


For the sea-maids groaned 
And the sirens moaned 


As Triton his mad measure gaily intoned, — 


And the good wives on shore 
Looked out at the door 
And feared that their husbands they’d see no more. 


The moss-grown rocks 
Looked like frightful flocks 
Of spectres in their foamy frocks. 


But the good folk did say, 
When the sun, next day, 
Through the army of clouds had made his way,— 


That, from looks of the heather, 
And the cold, gloomy weather, 
The Wind and the Waves had been dancing together. 


>< 


Poor, but Rich. 


Once, in New England, says a writer in 
the Outlook, 1 was driving with an old 
farmer, and some of the men of the neigh- 
borhood came under criticism. Speaking of 
a prominent man in the village I asked, 
‘‘He is a man of means?” 

‘‘Well, sir,’’ the farmer replied, ‘‘he ain’t 
got much money, but he’s mighty rich.”’ 

‘‘He has a great deal of land, then?” Il 
asked. 

‘‘No, sir, he ain’t got much land, neither, 
but still he is mighty rich.” 

The old farmer, with a pleased smile, ob- 
served my puzzled look for a moment and 
then explained: 

‘-You see, he ain’t got much money, and 
he ain’t got much land, but still he is rich, 
because he never went to bed owing any man 
a cent in all his life. He lives as well as he 
wants to live, and he pays as he goes; he 
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doesn’t owe anything, and he ain’t afraid of 
anybody; he tells every man the truth, and 
does his duty by himself, his family, and his 
neighbors, his word is as good as a bond, | 
and every man, woman and child in the town. 
looks up to him andrespects him. No, sir, 

he ain’t got much money, and he ain’t got. 
much land, but still he isa mighty rich man, 

because he’s got all he needs and all he 
wants,” 


I assented to the old farmer’s kcdeceial 


for I thought them entirely correct. When‘ 
a man has all he needs and all he wants he is} 
certainly rich, and when he lacks these 
things he is certainly poor. 
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How Four Crows Got a Meal. 
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In a garden a dog was eating a piece of 
meat, in the presence of four covetous| 
crows. They evidently said a greal deal to 
one another on the subject, and now and 
then one of them tried to pull the meat away 
from the dog, which he naturally resented. 
At last a big, strong crow succeeded in tear- 
ing off a piece, with which he returned to 
the tree Where the others were congregated. 
A long pow-wow now ensued, which ended 
in all four crows flying down to the dog, the 
leading crow dexterously dropping the small 
piece of meat within reach of his mouth.} 
The dog immediately snapped at it, unwiselyy 
letting go the big piece, which was seized by 
two crows and carried to the tree, where it 
was devoured with much fluttering and hilar- 
ity, while the cheated dog walked away with! 
every appearance of discomfiture. ' 
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The Sunday School 


The Fifth Year of the Six Years’ Course. 


The Growth of Christianity. 


BY REV. J. H. CROOKER. 


Third Period: Christianity since the Re- 
formation: A. D. 1517—A. D.1789. 


LESSON XVIIL. 
The Counter Reform in the Catholic Church. 


Chronology: From the organization of the Jesuits, 1540, 
to the Peace of Westphalia, 1648. The four great names 
in science and literature: Montaigne, 1533-1592; 
Bacon, 1561-1626; Galileo, 1564-1642; Shakespeare, 
1564-1616. The chiet eventin the Catholic Church, the 
Councilof Trent, 1545-1563. The three great Catholic 
leaders: Caraffa (Pope Paul IV-), 1474-1559; Loyola, 
1491-1556; Richelieu, 1585-1642. 


I. THE CATHOLIC SITUATION. 


The Catholic does not deny the corruption 
of the church at the time of the Reformation. 
He admits that the Sale of Indulgences was 
abused and made a scandal by such men as 
Tetzel; that many monasteries were nests of 
frightful vices, and that popes were worldly 
andimmoral. But he holds that these evils 
were due to the general wickedness of man- 
kind. They were in no sense produced by 
the Catholic faith, but had arisen in spite of 
its teachings. And the Catholic points to 
the victory of the church over these great 
evils as proof of its divine character, saying: 
Only an institution called of God could have 
resisted the Protestant attack and freed it- 
self from such corruption. It is true that 
many Catholics in those days opposed these 
evils as stoutly as the Reformers, though in 
another way. 

What we see from about 1540 onward, for 
a little over a hundred years, is a succession 
of terrible civil and religious wars, in which 
the ambition for Catholic supremacy played 
a prominent part; Rome was fighting for her 
very life, In France were the repeated out- 
breaks against the Huguenots; in the Nether- 
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lands the long struggle against the Dutch 
lovers of 
against the smalcaldic League after Luther’s 
death, and later the desolating Thirty Years’ 


treedom; in Germany the war 


War, 1618-1648,—which brought to the front 


"a great warrior on each side, Gustavus and 
.Wallenstein,—to be closed at last by the 
‘Treaty of Westphalia, which marked a de- 
~cisive turning pointin the history of modern 


Europe and which has served as a basis of 
international law; and in England the civil 
strife which cost Charles his head. In all 


these more than a religious faith was in- 


volved, but Kome used ail her resources of 
policy, fear and authority to crushthe re- 
tormers; yet the general result of these wars 
was a decided loss tothe papacy. ‘The line 
then drawn through Europe between Catholic 
and Protestant remains tothis day. North 
of it, onthe toundations of freedom laid in 
biood by Protestants, humanity has made 
immense progress; south of it the advance 
has been slower. 

Another fact of great importance we must 
note. In the south, especially in Spain and 
Italy, the popes found themselves confronted 
by a reforming movement, earnest and pop- 
ular, but ditferent from that in the north. 
This southern movement, was of long stand- 
ing; in one form and another it reached 
back for many generations. It was a demand 
for reform in the spirit of Erasmus rather 
than an attack after the manner of Luther. 
It wanted the papacy purified rather than 
abolished; the sacramental system freed 
from abuses rather than set aside; the 
priesthood disciplined rather than destroyed. 
Here were loyal friends loudly insisting that 
an end be put to abuses and shameful scan- 
dals. 

All through the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries these demands for reform had been 
unheeded. When the Protestant attack was 
made and the split came, Rome saw that 
something must be done to win back the 
north by force of arms, if possible, and to 
destroy this more friendly opposition in the 
south. The popes largely failedin the former, 
but succeeded in the latter. They were 
forced to action by the instinct of self-pre- 
servation,., Under Protestant attacks, the 
Catholics themselves felt a deeper shame; 
they were roughly shaken out of their indo- 
lence and indifference. It was seen that 
abuses must be cut off, discipline must be 
tightened, corrupt practices must be abol- 
ished. There tremendous efforts, put forth 
in its struggle forlife, developed anew power 
and spirit. A great change passed over the 
Catholic Church; it was reformed from 
within. The supremacy of the papacy was 
maintained, but it became obedient to a new 
moral spirit. Ever since, the popes have 
been men of clean lives, In many respects 
the Catholics did more for a new moral life, 
in the last half of the sixteenth century, than 
the Protestants. The sacraments were re- 
tained, but a nobler moral sentiment guides 
their administration. Indulgences are no- 
where sold as by Tetzel; the confessional is 
nowhere abused as in those days, Priests 
and monks survive, but they live more de- 
cent lives, more obedient to noble ministries. 
The reformers did a good deal more than es- 
tablish Protestantism; they helped on a re- 
form of the Catholic Church itself, as great 
in its way as theirown work. That church, 
the same in theory as before, is vastly dif- 
ferent in spirit and practice. 


Il. LOYOLA AND THE JESUITS. 


The one man who did far more than any- 
one else to save the Catholic Church in this 
crisis was Ignatius Loyola, a Spanish noble- 
man by birth, well educated and early en- 
gaged in military life. About the time that 
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Luther was standing before the Diet of 
Worms, his legs were shattered by a cannon 
ball. His career as a soldier was ended; for 
months he was confined to his bed by rack. 
ing pains. Remorse over his sins filled his 
heart; the lives of the saints engaged his 
imagination; the disorders and dangers of 
the church distressed him; visions of the 
Virgin Mary fired his enthusiasm. All the 
baffled energy and enthusiasm of his intense 
nature made a new channel, and came to ex. 
pression in a great resolve to dedicate him- 
self absolutely to the service of the church, 
He saw these things clearly: (1) The need 
of discipline. (2) Thought must be sub. 
jected to dogma. (3) Education is all pow- 
erful to reach both ends. For this work a 
new religious order was needed. 

After some years of special preparation, 
Loyola, in connection with other kindred 
spirits, founded the ‘‘Society of Jesus,” 
known as the /esuits, which received the 
papal sanctionin 1540. Its three vows are 
poverty, chastity and obedience, like those 
of the older orders; but it differs from them in 
two respects: in its tremendous emphasis 
upon obedience, andinits absolute devotion to 
the papacy. The individuality of the Jesuit 
is effaced by a perfect self-surrender. By a 
long course of spiritual exercises (contrition, 
introspection, casuistry) the candidate is 
made over into a new creature, without any 
personal will or ambition, to act asthe organ 
of the papal policy; never to question or hesi- 
tate, but to go anywhere and to suffer any- 
thing when commanded. An absolutely 
obedient army, built up, not by physical 
austerities, but by mental discipline. 

Loyola wisely planted himself on the su- 
premacy of theintellect. He saw that the 
new battles must be won by education; he 
correctly measured the moulding power of 
the educational method. He inspired his 
followers to lay hold of young minds and re- 
shape them for use in the church. The 
Jesuits have been the greatest guild of 
teachersever knowntohistory. In them the 
papacy has had a devotion, wise, artful and 
absolute, such as no other institution has 
ever had. Thoughthey hardened and nar- 
rowed Catholicism, they saved the church by 
their severe morality, their educational zeal 
and their missionary enthusiasm. While 
northern Europe was in arms against the 
pope, and the south loud in opposition, the 
daring wisdom of Loyola planned great 
foreign missions to India, America, and 
China(the first undertaken for five centuries); 
and the story of his companion, Francis 
Xavier, in those eastern lands, in one of the 
great romances of history, As missionaries, 
the Jesuits have been as remarkable asin 
their work of education. In both lines their 
merits and defects have been the same: an 
enthusiasm that removes mountains and 
wins hearts—their merit; but a method that 
leaves the disciples made, in servitude; the 
thought developed, in bondage—their defect. 
At Loyola’s death, his followers were mas- 
ters of a hundred schools, but there was no 
free education anywhere. Thought was 
under vassalage to priestly authority. The 
instruction made zealous servants but not 
growing men. 

The fortunes of the Jesuits have beet 
varied in many ways. More or less undef 
suspicion in the Catholic Church, they have 
shaped its policies and controlled its des 
tinies. They saved the papacy; and yet they 
dried up the life of the church by dogmatism 
and despotism. They have maintained 4 
severe personal morality; and yet their mora 
theories have made /esuitical a word of re 
proach, for itis believed that in their zeal 
for the church they feel that the end justifies 
the means,—a hateful but not uncommo? 
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policy. As politicians (they have been 
great workers in secret behind the scenes to 
shape the policies of states), they have been 
so crafty and cunning that they have been 
expelled from many countries, notably Ger- 
many, France and Mexico. Their noblest 
spirit was displayed in the love and heroism 
of their work as missionaries in America, one 
of the most stirring chapters in the world’s 
history. Whatever their mistakes (some 
have said crimes against humanity), the Jes- 
uits, in their early days, did bring into the 
Catholic Church a deeper moral earnestness 
and a larger use of education. 

Of kindred purpose was Caraffa, a man of 
immense ability and energy, who in 1542 re- 
organized the Inquisition, and made it a 
more terrible power than ever before against 
opponents of the papacy, especially in Spain 
and Italy. He insisted on a moral reforma- 
tion and he did much toabolish abuses;but he 
allowed no disobedience and he delighted in 
the most horrible punishments for heretics. 
As harsh as Calvin, he labored in much the 
same spirit on the Catholic side. 


Ill, THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


For over a century, men had asked fora 
General Council to remedy the manifest 
evils of Christendom. The early Protes- 
tants repeated the plea. Before the time of 
Luther’s death, there was a moment when 
reconciliation seemed possible. Several 
efforts in this line were made. But when 
the long expected Council met at Trent in 
1545, the division had become permanent. 
Things had gone too far to allow Protes- 
tants to attend, though they were asked. At 
the first session less than fifty delegates 
were present. The demand for a decisive 
moral reform was general. Some wisheda 
radical change made in tise faith and policy 
of the church. But the Jesuits got posses- 
sion of the Council, and, after some turbu- 
lence, their plans were successful. Twenty- 
five sessions were held, the last in 1563, at 
which about two hundred and fifty delegates 
attended. The decrees and canonsof this 
Council, issued from time to time and mak- 
ing a treatise about as long asa dozen of 
these lessons, constitute the authoritative 
statement of the faith and organization of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

This Council did little more than state 
what had come to be the common beliet and 
practice of the church. But it was of great 
advantage to have such a clear and official 
statement, instead of being obliged to con- 
sult scores of papal decrees and scholastic 
discussions to find out what Catholicism is. 
The efforts of this Council strengthened the 
position and nerved the arm of Rome in vari- 
ous ways. It stopped debate and removed 
Opposition on the inside; it established a 
clear line of defence; it laid down the law 
with authority and showed all just what the 
Catholic Church is; it knit together and 
compacted Catholics into a firmer body. 

The work of the Council falls chiefly 
under these heads: (1) It first defined the 
Catholic doctrine respecting the Scriptures, 
making the Vulgate the standard text, and 
asserting, against the Protestants, that the 
Bible must be interpreted by the church and 
not by the private reason. (2) It held that 
Salvation comes through the sacraments, the 
description of which constitutes almost the 
entire document that it issued, and not by 
the justification of faith as Luther taught. 
(3) The absolute supremacy of the papacy 
Was asserted in the most extreme terms. 
(4) At every session earnest work was done 
for the moral reformation of the church,— 
bishops were directed to be more thorough 
in their discipline, and priests commanded 
to be more earnest and energetic. (5) At 
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the end of every decree an anathema was 
hurled at all who disobeyed the church, 
neglected its rites or rejected its creed. 


IV. THE CATHOLIC OUTLOOK TODAY. 


At present, the Catholic Church ministers 
to two hundred million souls,—about one- 
seventh of the human race, With all its 
errors, it feeds them with the bread of life. 
When we consider who its people are, we 
see that its discipline on the whole is none 
too strict. There is still work in the world 
for this church; in many ways itisa divine 
institution, but only in the sense that all 
workers for righteousness, Moslem and Bud- 
dhist, are also called of God. Rome is di- 
vine because the friend of public order, the 
advocate of pure homes, the shelter for wid- 
ows andorphaus, the apostle of love minister- 
ing to the distressed, a teacher leading mil- 
lions in worship of God. Its symbols may 
have no meaning to us, its superstition may 
repell us, its claim to infallibility and its ar- 
rogant despotism may deserve our earnest 
and untiring opposition, but we must not 
forgetits present vast services to civilization. 

The Catholic Church has great power of 
resistance and large capacity of adaptation. 
Its misfortune liesinthefact thatin southern 
Europe, wherethe bulk of its population lies, 
its policies do not command the patriotism 
of the masses; its dogmas are rejected by a 
majority of the thinkers of its own lands. 
The rest of itsstrength is in Spanish America, 
among an unprogressive people. Its ten mil- 
lion members in the United States are grow- 
ing intoan Americanized Catholicism, bound 
to leaven and liberalize the wholebody. As 
lovers of liberty, we may be glad that they 
are here to be educated in freedom, that they 
in turn may humanize the Catholic Church 
everywhere. The problem before the papacy 
is this: To live in this modern world the 
church must accept Science and Democracy. 
But how can they be accepted, and Rome 


keep its sceptre and the sacraments be main- 
tained? 


See Allen, ‘“‘Christian History,’’ vol. 11. chap. 1., for an out 
line discussion of the Catholic reaction; Fisher, ‘‘The Reforma- 
tion,’’ chap. x1., gives a full, and Seebohm, ‘‘Protestant Revolu- 
tion,’’ pp. 199-208, a brief narration of the facts; Ranke, ‘‘History 
of the Popes,’’ vol1., book 1., is a standard treatment of great 
value; Symonds, ‘‘Renaissance in Italy: Catholic Reaction,” vol. 
1. chaps. 11.-Iv., is invaluable for students of this period; Alzog, 
“Church History,”’ vol. 111., pp. 340-360 (Council of Trent), and 
PP. 373-386 (Jesuits), treats these subjects from the Catholic point 
of view; Parkman, ‘‘Jesuitsin North America,’’ chaps. vi11.-x1., 
is intensely interesting; Ward, ‘‘The Counter Reformation,’’ is a 
useful manual, 
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QUESTIONS ON LESSON XVIII. 


1. Zhe Catholic Situation.—What compelled the Sec- 
ond Reformation,—that within the Catholic Church? How 
did reformed Catholicism differ from the unreformed? 
Had the Catholic Reformation come first, would there have 
been a Protestant Reformation? Is it better, anyway, that 
the split did come? 

But the cos¢ of an idea! The hundred years of religious 
wars,—in what four countries? Take the map and draw 
the line between the Catholic and Protestant lands as 
finally divided. 


2. Loyola, the Fesutts, and the [nquisition. 

The Soldier’s Dream: —Tell Loyola’s story. (Cyclopzedia. ) 

The Soldier’s Plan:—(1) Obedience: what is a ‘‘perfect 
self-surrender’’ in the Jesuit’s sense? (2) Education: ‘‘the 
greatest guild of preachers known to history,”—explain 
that. (3) Splendid missions and martyrs,—where? 

The Soldier’s Result:— What did the Jesuits accomplish 
for Catholicism? Why are they so feared, and so often ex- 
pelled? What does ‘‘Jesuitical’”? mean? If all Catholics 
were Jesuits, would the “fA. P. A.’’ be foolish or wrong? 

The Judge’s Plan.—Who—willing like Loyola to be, or 
to make, a martyr—re-organized and universalized the In- 
quisition? For what special purpose? With what result? 
The Inquisitor and the modern Turk—what difference? The 
Inquisitor and the modern surgeon—what difference? Does 
the modern 0 Catholic justify those old Inquisition horrors? 
* 3. The Council of Trent.--Who controlled it? Did it 
reform the Catholic Church? Its position about the Bible? 
the Sacraments? the Pope? The good of a clear, definite, 
authoritative creed? Wovld you like one? 

What, then, do the three dates, 1540, 1542, 1545, stand 


forin Catholic history? Did Luther live to see all three 
events? ! 


4. The Catholic Outlook To-day.—Rome is the Church 
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to how many? In what sense is it ‘‘divine’’? Did the 
Protestant Reformation harm it, or help it? Is it stronger, 
or weaker, to-day than in Luther’s day? Isit a Church for 
thinkers? a Church of progress?. If you are glad that 
it still lives, why? If you could not become a Roman Cath- 
olic, why not? What is ‘‘Americanized Catholicism’’? 
What is Rome’s problem to-day? 
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Program ofthe Sunday School Conference 
At Quincy, Ill., Jan. 16 and 17, 1895, 
Under the Auspices of the West- 
ern Unitarian S. S. Society. 


Wednesday, Jan. 16: 

6 P.M. Reception by the Quincy Uni- 
tarian Church. 
Discussion: ‘‘The Graded Sys- 
tem in the Quincy Schools,” by 
Mrs. Anna L. Parker and Kev. 


C. F. Bradley of Quincy, and 
others. 


Thursday, Jan. 17: 

10 A.M. ‘*The Needs of Our Liberal 
Sunday Schools.” Paper by 
Rev. J. W. Caldwell, St. Louis, 
Mo. General Discussion. 
‘¢The Sunday School Teacher.”’ 
Papers by Rev. W. A. Pratt, 
Keokuk, la., and Rev. W. M. 
Backus, Alton, Ill. General 
Discussion. 

‘«Responsive Services.” Paper 
by Rev. F. L. Hosmer of St. 
Louis, Mo. General Discus- 
sion. 

‘‘Best Methods of Teaching.” 
Paper by Rev. C. E. Perkins, 
Iowa City, Ila. General Dis- 
cussion. 

Platform Meeting: ‘‘Our Sun- 
day Schools.”’ It is hoped that 
a half dozen short addresses 
will be given by Rev. J. V. 
Blake, Rev. F. L. Hosmer, 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, Rev. J. E. Roberts, Rev. 
L. J]. Duncan, and Rev. A. M. 


Judy. 


The Unitarian church of Quincy, lll., extends its hos- 
pitality and cordial welcome to all the delegates, ministers 
and friends who expect to attend the Sunday School Con- 
vention to be held at Quincy, Ill., on January 16 and 17, 
1895, and requests of them that they send their names and 
the probable time that they will arrive in Quincy to Mr. E. 
F. Bradford of Quincy, Ill., chairman of the Committee on 
Reception. Respectfully, 

Unitarian Church, Quincy, Ill. 


SP. mm. 


11 A. M. 


af. mm: 


3 P. M. 


Se. Mm, 


StU iti cilia coe 


Important Notice. 


Commencing with the first issue in March, 


1895, Unity will be enlarged by the addition 
of more pages, 


At the same time the sub- 
scription price will be increased to $2 per 
year. Any subscriber who has paidin ad- 
vance can have his subscription extended 
One YEAR from the present date, by remit- 
ting ONE DOLLAR defore March 1st, Thetime 
up to which payment has been made may be 


noted on the smallyellow mailing slip pasted 


oneach paper. All renewals after March rst 


will be at the increased rate. New subscrip- 
tions sentin defore March Ist will be accepted 
at the present subscription price, viz., $1 
per year, payable in advance. 


— rr 0 


RENEw your subscription defore March 1 


and save a dollar. All renewals and new 


subscriptions after that date will be at the 
rate of $2 per year. 
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_AOtes from the Field | 


Any correspondence relating to the field 


work of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies in the State of Illinois or 
adjoining states, should be directed to Rev. 
A. N. Alcott, State Secretary and Missionary 
at 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Detroit, Minn. 

Miss Putnam, our missionary of the great 
Northwest, has been seriously ill, and unable 
to use her voice for some time past, though 
she is recovering now, as we are very glad 
to learn. But her work has gone on in 
spite of her sickness, as the following clip- 
ping from the /ree Press of this city, Dec. 
28th, will show: 


A meeting was held Christmas afternoon 
for the re-organization of the Universalist 
society On a non-sectarian basis. Hereafter 
it will be known as Unity Church. The an- 
nual meeting will be held Monday, January 
7th, 1895, at 8 Pp. M., in Furber’s Hall. All 
interested in the movement are cordially in- 
vited to be present. The Bond of Fellow- 
ship for the organization is as follows: ‘‘In 
the love of truth and the spirit of Jesus Christ 
we unite for the worship of God and the 
service of man, andto build the Universal 
church, lofty as the love of God and ample 
as the wants of man.”’ G. 


Elgin, Ill. . 

Rev. Robert Jardine, B. D., D. LL., re- 
cently of Canada, lectured here a short time 
ago on ‘*The Need and Possibility of a Uni- 
versal Religion.’’ Rev. A. N. Alcott, secre- 
tary of the Illinois Congress of Liberal Reli- 
gious Societies writes: ‘**I have no hesitation 
in commending the lecture as thoughtful, 
scholarly and *wery interesting. Any place 
engaging him to lecture for them will be well 
repaid for all trouble and expense.’’ 


Dr. Jardine was formerly a Presbyterian|warmest admiration for and faith in Dr. 
and was for seven years principal of the Gen-| Thomas, and decided that if the latter was 


eral Assembly’s College in Calcutta, India. 


‘hearing Dr. Jordan, President of Leland 


work in the Liberal ministry. He comes 
highly recommended. Principal Grant, of 
(ueen’s University, Kingston, Canada, writes 
of him: ‘In common with every one in 
Canada who has had Dr. Jardine’s acquaint- 
ance, I estimate him, both intellectually and 
morally, very highly. As a speaker, he is 
calm, clear and impressive.’’ Dr. Jardine’s 
more recent acquaintances in the United 
States can confirm this estimate. We cer- 
tainly hope he will find many opportunities 
to lecture. His address is 17 South Sheldon 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gilroy, Cal. 

The spirit of toleration and inquiry which 
characterized the Liberal Congress is grad 
ually penetrating the remote parts of the 
country, and under its benign influence peo 
ple of all shades of opinion and belief assem 
ble to grasp the joyful beams of light cast on 
the grand problems of society, civilization 
and life. Not long since Gilroy improved 
her opportunity to become acquainted with 
the teaching of liberal personal religion. The 
first week of last October an invitation was 
sent to many announcing that Rev. Leslie W. 
Sprague, of San Francisco, would deliver a 
series of lectures in Gilroy. This master of 
the persuasive art was not extensively known 
by,our people; but the modest invitation in- 
spired confidence in the ability of the 
speaker, and, as a result, the first lecture was 
well attended. The subsequent lectures 
drew so large a crowd that less than half 
could gain admittance to the hall. 

On the evening of the third lecture, the 
interest awakened formed a desire in the 
minds of leading citizens to have lectures at 
regular intervals. A committee was appointed 
for the purpose of securing Music Hall (the 
largest hall in town) and providing means to 
defray the expenses. This committee has 
met with success, and since then we have 
continued to enjoy the luxury of listening to 
some of the greatest thinkers of the Pacific 
Coast. The future holds bright, agreeable 


promises; we look forward to the pleasure of 


Stanford, Jr., University, and Rabbi Voor 
sanger, of San Francisco, an orator of great 
ability and a gentleman of sterling worth. 
Prof. E. A. Ross, of the Stanford University, 
well equipped with extensive resourses of 
natural power, a scholar thoroughly grounded 
in the knowledge of science, and a deep, pro- 
gressive thinker, and Prof. John Monteith, 
author, educator, orator and a gentleman of 
great information, have addressed large and 
appreciative audiences in this place. 
Rev. Leslie W. Sprague’has captured the 
hearts of the Gilroy people by the fascination 
of his rare eloquence. The charm of his 
word painting rivalin grace and beauty the 
diction of Ingersoll, His ready wit, apt il- 
lustration and fitting anecdote form a de- 
lightful background to his soeul-stirring ima- 
gery. He speaks the truth of today applied 
to the wants and the hope of today. No 
creed has a mortgage on his brain. He 
labors for humanity. His religion may be 
summed up in these words: Gratitude to God 
and fraternity to man. 
JOHN M. HogEscH, 
Oklahoma, 
The 7Zimes-/Journal, of Oklahoma City, 
has gotten out a very handsome twelve-page, 


Territory; his Oklahoma City society which 
has been helped by the A. U. A., is now 
about a year and a half old. 


Che Study Table 


Tue “HiGHER CRITICISM’? AND THE VERDICT OF 

THE MONUMENTS. By Rev. A, H. Sayce. London: 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 

ee Svo, pp. 575. New York: E, and J, B. Young 
Co. 


This volume has long been anticipated with 
pleasure by the advocates of the traditional 
views respecting the Bible. They expected that 
itwould demolish the‘*Higher Criticism,” and 
defend Scripture from its enemies. In it would 
be shown how the very stones themselves cry 
out against German infidelity; by it the irreli- 
gious assumptions of ‘‘Kuenen, Wellhausen 
& Co.’ would be overthrown. At last it has 
appeared; but it sadly disappoints these ex- 
pectations. It does indeed make some very 
severe charges against certain ‘‘Iligher Crit- 
ics,’? but who these particular men are Prof. 
Sayce does not tell us. Names are not given; 
specific views are not disproved; the method 
of these students is not shown to be false. On 
the other hand, the book as a whole cuts 
squarely against the traditional theories, in 
favor of the main positions of modern Biblical 
scholarship. Itis a surrender rather than a 
defence; it brings dismay rather than joy to 
those who anxiously waited forit. The so- 
ciety for which it was prepared evidently 
prints it with regret; for it prefaces a state- 
ment of disapprobation. This is surely a 
consummation that was zoe/ devoutly prayed 
for by the dogmatists. It is a somewhat pecu- 
liar outcome over which the ‘*Lligher Critic’’ 
may smile and take courage, 

The book is incorrectly named; it ought to 
be called: Zhe Bible and the Monuments, 
The introductory chapter of thirty pages dis- 
cusses ina general waythe ‘‘Higher Criti 
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cism and Oriental Archeology,’’ andthe ar- 
rogance of certain critics is called mischiev- 
ous! But, strangely, we are told neither their 
names nor their errors, There is no summary 
of the teachings of Biblical Science; no at- 
tempt at detailed refutation; no reference to 
propositions disproved by archeological dis 
coveries. ‘The fact seems to be that Mr, 
Sayce, who has wide knowledge of ancient 
Assyrian (and kindred) inscriptions and good 
ability for the mere work of deciphering and 
translating, is poorly informed respecting the 
methods, discoveries and masters of the 
Higher Criticism, while he is destitute of the 
critical and scientific faculty which would en- 
able him to make headway in that depart- 
ment. This conclusion is forced upon us, 
not only by the general tenor of the opening 
chapter, but by the great blunder which he 


made a year ago respecting the so-called 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 
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illustrated Christmas edition, which, among 
other things, contains an account of A]Jl Souls 
Parish and of its minister, Rev. C. H. Ro- 
gers, who left the Methodist body for the 
liberal ministry at the time Dr. Thomas was 
read out ofthe church. Mr. Rogers had the 


not a good Methodist, no more was he. Mr. 


Having outgrown his old views, he wishes to] Rogers has done good work in Oklahoma 
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THE LOST BOOK. 


By ANDREW W. MADISON. 


O This wonderful book deals with the matter sup- 
posed to have been contained in the Books of Holy 
Writ which were lost—showing what Christ acty- 
ally taught, and what his doctrine really, literally. 
and truly was and is, when the present records 
concerning it are stripped of figurative language. 
perversions and interpolations, The New Testa- 
ment, as we now have it, was written to fit the 
‘“‘creeds,’’ instead of the ‘‘creeds’’ to fit the New 
Testament. 


From the Brooklyn Courier: “One of the 
most interesting and, in a certain respect, most re- 
markable books ever issued.”’ 

From the Irish World: ‘‘Clergymen, theo- 
logians and laymen will:find much in this work to 
interest them,”’ 


All true friends of humanity and of pro- 
gress should read this book. 
86 PAGES. PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address 


A. W. MADISON, 


20 Fourth Ave.,, New York, 
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was about the last work done by Wm. Rob- 
ertson Smith, His charge that the Higher 
Critics have not paid attention to discoveries 
in archeology, itself shows that he is unfam- 
iliar with their works. However, his admis 
sions in the chapter are significant, especially 
the following: ‘*‘We are just beginning to 
realize that the fragments of Hebrew liter- 
ature contained in the Old Testament are the 
wrecks of a vast literature which extended 
over the ancient oriental world froma re- 
mote epoch, and that we cannot understand 
them aright except in the light of the con- 
temporaneous literature of which they formed 
a portion. We now know that the Hebrew 
literature was no isolated phenomenon, for 
the explanation of which extraordinary causes 
are required.’’ This is more heretical than 
the views for which Professors Briggs 
Smith were 


and 
condemned by the Presbyterians. 

This book has been reviewed at length by 
two competent English scholars, conservative 
men, Professors Driver and Cheyne of the 
University of Oxford; and | would commend 
their articles to any one who may wish an 
elaborate discussion of thesubject. The gen- 
eral conclusion of these and other scholars is 
that Prof. Sayce has brought together a good 
deal of material found by the archeologist 
which throws light upon the pages of the Old 
Testament. Many subjects are made plain by 
being set in a larger horizon; obscure allusions 
are explained; dim personages are brought 
intoclearer light. All this makesthe Bible a 
more interesting and useful book; but it also 


more firmly establishes character 


in Opposition to the supernatural claims 
in its behalf. 


its human 


made 
These discoveries confirm the 
general historical] accuracy of Scripture, 
no one denies: 


-what 
in no case do thev make the 
miraculous elements more credible,—the one 
thing that was needed to maintain its posi- 
tion as an infallible revelation. Driver’s re- 
view was printed in the Contemporary Review 
for March, 1894, and Cheyne’s in the Mine- 
teenth Century for April, 1894. 


In fact, Prof. Sayce is in line with the 
Higher Critics in all essential respects. He 


accepts the non-Mosaic character of the Pen 
tateuch: **One ofthe most assured results of 
the literary analysis of the Old Testament 
records has been the existence of documents 
of different age and authorship in the Pen- 
tateuch.’” The dependence of the opening 
chapters of Genesis upon a more ancient pagan 
literature is admitted: ‘‘The accounts of the 
Creation and the Flood, moreover, have shown 
us that Babylonian documents underlie alike 
the Elohistic and the Jehovistic narratives 
(which constitute the Biblical record).’’ What 
he says about Chroniclesis as advanced criti- 
cism as that from Colenso which drew the 
wrath of English bishops: ‘‘The consistent 
exaggeration of numbers on the part of the 
Chronicles shows us that from a_ historical 
point of view his unsupported statements 
must be received with caution. . . . . 
He considers himself at liberty to embellish 
cr modify the narrative he is repeating in ac- 
cordance with his fancy or the moral which 
he wishes todraw from it.” He accepts the 
late date of Daniel, which strips the work of 
all predictive qualities, while he shows that 
the author of parts of the book, at least, fell 
into grave errors: ‘*The story of the Belshaz- 
zar’s fall is not historical in the modern sense 
of the word history.” 

These admissions on the part of an apolo- 
gist are significant. We are surely nearing the 
time when.the conclusions of Biblical science 
will be accepted by all, the common property 
of all intelligent persons. And when that 
time comes, what a radical reformation in 


religion will be carried forward; what a grand|spare the enclosed two dollars, hoping that it 
book the Bible will become when it is really|may help some in connection with hundreds 
‘Samaritan Weight,’’ the exposure of which!of other contributions toward the success of 


discovered, so that it may shine in its own 
light and be seen in itsnaturalness! J. H.C. 


rhe Chicago Lvening Jourent, in a recent 
issue, has the following to say of Mr. Jones’s 
last book: 


Mr, Jones is not unknown in Chicago, and 
whatever is known concerning him is very 


much to his credit. He is not, to be sure, an 


adherent of any particular school of thought, 
and so cannot be definitely classified, but he 
is an ardent friend of whatever makes for 
righteousness among men. [is catholicity is 
something remarkable. The key-note of his 
ittle book is sounded in the opening chapter, 
After a 


of the 


beautiful the writer 


‘So I, in 
all humility, bring from my three months’ 


Patmos of pain and pleasure, of weakness, of 


tribute’ to 


Apocalypse he says, 


sickness and of returning strength, the 
broodings of my own spirit hoping 
that some accents of the Spirit of Truth, 


which is the Spirit of God, may be detected 
in these halting emphases.’”” He asks and 
tries to answer what the Spirit has to say to 
the nation, the city, the church, 


and the individual. 


the home 
Naturally enough he 
feels himself most at home in interpreting the 
Spirit’s message to the church. On that sub- 
ject he makes the following confession: ‘‘I 
have little common with the thought of 
John Calvin or Jonathan Edwards, but I fell 
infinitely nearer to them than to the indiffer- 
ent smiles of those who can listen one day to 
the medizval gospel of election and the next 
day to the nineteenth century gospel of pro- 
gress by either.’’ Mr. 
Tones is not the kind of liberalist that be- 
lieves nothing. faith and 
is quite in harmony with Christianity in his 
work, though rejecting many of the Chris- 
tian dogmas. 


and be unmoved 


He has a positive 


—————— 
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The Magazines. 


LEND A HAND for December is devoted to 
papers and discussions at the New England 
Conference of Charities, 
Philanthropy. 


Corrections and 
The paper with the most for- 
bidding title, ‘*Prisons of New England,’’— an 
outline of the prison systems in the six New 
England States; with suggestions for improve- 
ments, by J. G. Thorp, Jr., president of the 
Massachusetts Prison Association, — is the one 
most worth reading. 


THE NEW CHURCH INDEPENDENT for De- 
cember has in the place of honor a Christmas 
sermon by Dr. Brooke Herford. 


—-_|_ = 


Correspondence 


The Universalist pastor settled over a small 
village church, sustaining himself and his 
wife ona pittance of three hundred dollars 
a year, writes to tlie secretary of the Liberal 
Congress in this wise (it is an example that is 
stimulating, a standard that is exacting upon 
those who want to do their share in helping 
along the work of the world): 

‘In answer to your circular appealing for 
co-operation in the work of the Liberal Con- 
gress, I would say that Iam and have been 
from the first in sympathy with the proposed 
object. Were I financially able I would con- 
tribute liberally for the work. I dare not 
mention the matter of raising money to my 
little flock for anything outside of the strictly 
parish and denominational work. I feel my- 
self, however, indebted to the Liberal Con 
gress, or obligated rather, on account of my 
interest of soul in its work, to contribute a 
mite from my poverty towards the further- 


ance of its legitimate ends. I stint myself to 
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The Study Club. 


Program of Unity Club, Hinsdale, Ills., 
for 1892-’93. 


The course takes up various institutions of 
today, as the tamily, ballot, taxation, etc., 
aud traces their origin in the earliest form of 
society and their later growths up to our own 
day, and then considers how they can be 
helped to grow still further and better. The 
references are to the following popular and 
easily obtained works, which can be consulted 
in the Church Parlor: 

De Coutanges, The Ancient City 


Lee & Shepard, 1859; $2.00 
Ellis, Phe Criminal. Scribners, 1892. 1.25 


kucyclopeedia Britannica. 
Scripners, - 1578-1889. 
Fiske, Civil Government in the 

United States. - - 1891. 1.00 
Fiske, I. & IL. Discovery of Am- 

erica. 2 Vols. Houghton. «1892. 4.00 
Guyau, Education and Hered- 
ity. Scribners. : 


ISgI. 1.25 
Lafargue, Kvvlution of Property, 


Scribners. - - 1891. 1.00 
Lea, Superstiionand Force, third 
editon. Phil. - - 2.50 


l.etourneau, Evolution of Marriage. 
Scribners, - - ISgl. 1 25 
Letourneau, l’roperty: Its Origin 


Morrison, Crime and its Causes. 

Scribners. . - I&gI. 1.00 
Man and the State, Brooklyn Eth- 

ical Society, Appleton. 1592. 
Socivlogy, Brooklyn Ethical So- 
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and Development. Scribners 1892. 1.25) 


LESSONS 


FROM THE 


WORLD OF MATTER 


AND THE 


WORLD OF MAN. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 


Selected from Notes of Unpu 


blished Sermons by Rufus Leighton. 


“A volume of selections from Theodore Parker's unpublished sermon; has been published in this | Sept. 1889.) 
city. It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws inspirations, feeling indebted 
for every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out bv turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, nels Orta a Soluti ; in . 
just as from her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the brown face of good Mother Earth at |*#¢Ir Origin and solution. (Fiske, Civ. Gov., 


times appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath.’’—Chicago Trtbune. 


One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 60 cts. |its Present Dangers. (Spencer, II., 415; Enc. 
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ciety, Appleton. - 
Spencer, [. and If. Principals of 
Sociology, 2 vols, Appleton, 1885. 4.00 
Spencer, Justice. Appleton. 1Sg2. 1.25 
Schaefile, Quintessence of Social- 

ism. Scribners - 1891. 1.00 
Schaefile, Impossibilities of Social 
Democracy. Scribners. 1892. 1.00 
Taussig, ‘Tari History of the United 


1590. 


States, Putnam. - 1888. 1.25 
Wigmore, Australian Ballot System. 
Boston, : . 1889. 
Woodward, Manual Training. 
Scribners. - ISgI. 1.25 
Oct. 12. Tariff for Revenue. 


Oct. 26. Tarifffor Protection. (Enc. Brit., 
laxation, Finance, Free Trade; Spencer, II., 
557; Man and the State, 7 and 8; N. A. Rev., 
Jan., Feb. and March 1890; Taussig.) 
Nov. 9. The Maternal Family, its Former 
Existence and its Present Survival. (Enc. 
Brit., Family; Spencer, I., 435-651; Letour- 
neau, Mar. 78-88, and 305-321; Fiske, I., 53- 
147 ) 
The Paternal Family, its Origin and its 
Contribution to Modern Civilization. Spencer, 
[, 652-674; Letourneau, Mar. 171-206; De 
Coulanges, 53-121; N. A. Rev., June and 
July 1890. 
Nov. 23. The Growth of the Right of 
Women and Children to Life, Liberty and 
the Pursuit of Happiness. (Enc. Brit., Wo- 
man; Spencer, I., 667-764; Letourneau, Mar., 
354-360; Spencer, ]., 155-173; N. A. Rev., 
Sept. 1889.) 
The History and Meaning of Divorce in 
the Past and Present. (Enc. Brit., Divorce; 
Spencer, I., 753; Letourneau, Mar., 218-248; 
N. A. Rev., Nov. 1889 and Jan. 1890.) 

Dec. 7. Suffrage among Primitive People 
and in Greece and Rume. (Spencer, II., 397; 
Dict. of Antiq., Suffragium. ) 

Origin and Significance of Modern Ballot 
Systems. (Enc. Brit., Ballot; Wigmore; Man 
and the State, 4; Forum, Oct. 1889.) 

Dec. 21. Right of Immigrants te Vote, 
its Growth from Tribe to Modern State. (De 
Coulanges, 49-264; N. A. Rev., July 1891; 
Forum, Aug. 1891; Man and the State, 10.)¢ 

Political Rights of Women, Present, Past 
and Future. (Spencer, J., 157-167; Fiske I., 
65-70; Fiske, Civ. Gov., 94; N. A. Rev., 

Jan. 4. Problems of City Government, 
99-136; N. A. Rev., Oct. 1890; Man and the 
State, 6; Forum, Oct. 1891.) 

Representative Government, its Origin and 


Brit., Parliament; Fiske, Civ Gov.) 

Primitive and Medizval Trials. Origin and 
Faults of our JurySystem (Spencer, II., 492; 
Enc. Brit., Jury, Ordeal, Wager; Lea; Forum, 
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New Chrysanthemum Seed 


These charming new types of Chrysanthemum from 
Japan bloom the first year from seed. They embrace 
all styles, varieties and colors, including the exquisite 
new Ostrich Plume types, Rosettes, Globes, Fimbri 
ated, Miniature and Mammoth. Sow the seed this 
spring and the plants will bloom profusely this fal}, 
either in pots orinthe garden. From apacket of this 
seed one may have a most magnificent show of rare 
beauties. Price 2ic. per pkt.. or FOR ONLY 8 H¢, 
WE WILL MAIL ALL OF THE FOLLOWING; 

1 pkt. NEW JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUM Seed, 
1 pkt. BEGONIA VERNON, mixed, finest of all, 

1 pkt. GIANT WHITE SPIDER FLOWER, new, 

1 pkt,. JAPANESE WINEBERRY, king of berries. 
1 pkt. NEW SPOON GOURD, curious and useful, 

5 bulbs NAMED GLADIOLUS, 1 each of White, Pink, 
Scarlet, Yellow and Variegated, 

3 bulbs MAMMOTH OXALIS, different colors, 

1 bulb VARIEGATED TUBEROSE, Orange flowers, 
1 bulb ZEPHYR FLOWER, a perfect fairy-like gem, 
and our GREAT CATALOGUE with 9 magnificent 
colored plates and covers, and sample copy of the 
MAYFLOWER with two great chromo plates. These 
5 packets of seed Novelties and 10 choice Bulbs (worth 
$1.35) will all flower this season, and we send them for 
OEN'TS only to introduce our superior stock. 4 
collections for 81.00. Catalogue will not be sent unless 
asked for, as you may already have it. 


Order at once, as this Offer may not appear again, 


Send us the names of 6 or 10 of your neighbors who 
love flowers and we will add a fine Novelty, FREE, 
OUR CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
Rare new Fruitsis the finest ever issued; profusely 
illustrated with elegant cuts and colored plates. We 
offer the choicest standard sorts and finest Novel. 
ties. We are headquarters for all that is New, Rare 


and Beautiful. This elegant Catalogue will be sent 
for 20c., or FREE if you order the articles here offered. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


T™ BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 
New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 
The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘Natural 
Method.”’ Instruction is not by translation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 
LE FRANCOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 
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MME. ANNA MIGLIARA, 
NINTH SEASON. 


Teacher of Singing. 


Ten years on the operatic stage in Italy. 


“Your method and training exemplify the genu- 
ine old Italian School, and will lead students to 
the perfection of the ‘Bel Canto.’”’ 

SoFIA SCALCHI LOLLI, 


Studio 56 Kimball Hall. 
243 Wabash Avenue. 
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POWDER POINT SCHOUL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added tot!” other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is We! 
adapted to the school, with its indivi ‘ual teaching 
and home life for the buys. 
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LEARN A TRADE: 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 


Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 


219-21 Walnut St., 
Rockford, Dl. 
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Anemic Women 


with pale or sallow complexions, 
or suffering from skin eruptions 
or scrofulous blood, will find 
quick relief in Scott’s Emulsion. 
All of the stages of Emaciation, 
and a general decline of health, 
are speedily cured. 


Scot 
mulsion 


takes away the pale, haggard 
look that comes with General 
Debility. It enriches the blood, 
stimulates the appetite, creates 
healthy flesh and brings back 
strength and vitality. For Coughs, 


Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak 
Lungs, Panpumption and Wasting Dis- 
eases of Children. - 
Send for our pamphlet. Mailed FREE. 


Scott &Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 60c.and $1. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Enps’s Cocoa 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


‘‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nu- 
trition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 

rovided for our breakfast and supper a delicatly 
Ravored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradu- 
ally built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal- 
adies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti- 
find with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame,’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London, England. 


SELF-POURING 
COFFEE POT 
Pours by pressing 


Saves 25 ct. of tea or makes the liquor pro- 
portionately better. Send forstylesand prices, 


THE ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO., Trenton, N.J. 
This ts a good thing—Ed. 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold outright, no rent, no . Adaptec 
to City, Village or Country. ed in ever: 
home, shop, store and office. Greatest conven 
ience and t seller on earth. 
“gens make from 85 to $50 per ane. 
ne in a residence means a sale to all th: 
neighbors. Fine instruments, no toys, work: 
anywhere, any distance. Complete, ready fo: 
use when shipped. Can be put up by any one 
never out of order, no repairing, lasts a lifc 
time. Warranted oney maker. rite 
* , 


. Am r. W 
W. P. Harrisun & Co., Clerk 10, Columbus, 0 


AT @ FOLKS @ 


using “‘ANTI-CORPULENE PILLS’’ lose 15 Ibs: 8 
month. Cause nosickness,contain no poison and never 
Sold by Druggists everywhere or sent by mail. Par- 
8 (sealed) 4c. WILCOX SPECIFIC CO. Phila. Pa, 


A-CORN SALV “a eemed | 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 
eG. FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 


GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA. 
THE LARGEST E BLISHM MANU 
AaB QACHIMES ano 
BELLS PEALS 
Purest Bel etal, ( ght Tings 
Se 4 e y Poppe . 


Moa ANE BELL FOUS "© =) |S MORE, MD. 
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Exile and Imprisonment. Origin and Present Exposition of Christian Doctrine, printed | 


Meaning of the Death Penalty. (Enc. Brit., jp 


Crime, Prison Discipline; Spencer, II., 512; 


1778. Song-books and almanacs are. 


De Coulanges, 264.) ’ found in abundance. The former cover 
Feb. 15. ‘Causes of Crime in Modern the years from 1790 to 1818, and are printed 


Times. Reformatory Institutions, their Mean- 
ing, Methods and Success. (Enc. Brit., Prison 
Discipline; Ellis; Morrison; Forum, Oct. and 
Dec. 1891 and Jan. 1892 ) 

Marchi. Gradual Enlargement of Educa- 
tion, from the Savage Child to the Schoolboy 
of Today. (Sociology, 235-256; Woodward.) 

Rights of the Modern State in Education. 
(Enc. Brit., Education; Spencer, J, 216; Man 
and the State, 13; Guyau; Forum, Sept. and 
Oct. 1891 and March 1892; N. A. Rev., June 
1SgI1.) 

March 15. Primitive Tenure of Property. 
(Letourneau, Prop.; Spencer, II., 538; La- 
fargue.) State Socialism. (Enc. Brit., Com- 
munism, Socialism; Sociology, 277; Schaffle; 
N. A. Rev., May 1891; Forum, Oct. 1892. ) 

March 29. Growth of Individual Right of 
Property. (Lafargue; Spencer II., 538; Fiske 
I1.,314.) Right of Property in Ideas. (Spencer, 
J., 103; Enc. Brit., Copyright; Forum, July 
1SQI.) 

April 12. Early Forms of Inheritance. 
(Enc. Brit., Inheritance, Primogeniture; 
Totemism, Entail; Letourneau, Prop., 318- 
344.) Origin and Justification of Wills. (Enc, 
Brit., Will; Spencer, J., 118; DeCoulanges, 
17-111; N. A. Rev., July, 1891.) 

ee 
Laughing Babies 
are loved by everybody. Good nature in 
children is rare unless they are healthy. 
Those raised an the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk are comparatively 
tree from sickness. This milk is so easily 
prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable. 
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A Liliputian Library. 


A well-known Paris book-collector, M. 
Georges Salamon, is in possession of a re- 
markable library that probably has not its 
equal in the world, It is a veritable pigmy 
library, being a collection of some seven 
hundred of the smallest books published. 
The largest on the entire list is only fifty- 
four by thirty-three millimetres in size, or a 
little more than two inches by one. ‘This is 


an edition by La Fontaine, a French poet. 


who died in 1695. The book, printed in 
microscopic characters, was published in 1850 
by the house of Laurent & Deberny. The 
next smaller in size is an edition of Horace, 
printed in 1828 by Didot. Smaller than 
the Horace is Rochefoucauld’s Maxims, a 
famous French work, issued by the same 
house. Among the Italian baby-books in 


Vou WANT a BARGAIN? 2) WISH to sell? 
LANTERNS WANTED AND.FoR SALE 


HAR BACH & CO. 809Filbert St. Phila. Pa. 


the collection is an edition, in two volumes, 
of Petrarch, printed in Venice in 1829. 
One of the jewels in the library is an edition 
of Dante, published at Milan in 1878, in one 
volume of more than five hundred pages, yet 
measuring only an inch and a half by four- 
fifths of aninch. Political literature is rep- 
resented by an edition of the French Con- 
stitution of 1792, and by the Constitution of 
Holland in Dutch, printed in exquisitely de- 
fined letters. A companion book to the latter 
is a Dutch History of Holland, printed in 
1753, intwovolumes. Religious literature is 
rather better yepresented in the collection 
than any other kind. There is a large number 
of diminutive prayer-books and Bibles, of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Es- 
pecially noteworthy are two volumes, bound 
in calf, made at the close of the seventeenth 
century, containing two hundred and sixty- 
four beautifully prepared biblical pictures— 
the work of two Swiss women. A German 
Catechism and a religious Household Book 
are both Nuremberg publications of 1666, 
being each a trifle over an inch square. Es- 
pecially fine are several Bibles printed in 
England in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, their dimensions being only one inch 
by four-fifths of an inch. 

A still smaller religious book is a German 


: 


from chapping. 


in French, Dutch, and English. M Sala-. 
mon regards as one of his most valuable, 
treasures a diminutive edition of the French 
Constitutional Chart of 1814, which meas- | 
ures four-fifths by one-half of an inch. In| 
general, the French books of this kind are. 
surpassed in beauty, both of print and of 
illustration, by those of foreign countries. | 
A work of great beauty in these respects is| 
the ‘‘English Bijou Almanac,’’ printed in| 
the middle of the present century, and meas. 
uring about one-half by one-third of an 
inch,—a vest-pocket almanac surely. The 
Bijou Almanac for 1842 contains pictures of | 
the Princess Royal and of the famous actress | 
Rachel. The edition for 1837 is dedicated | 
to the Queen of England. Still smaller than| 
this series of English almanacs isa Genta’ 
series published 1817 to 1840 by the litho-, 
graphic Institute of Miiller, in Carlsruhe. 
Each issue contains from twenty-six to| 
twenty-eight pages, including from six to! 
twelve illustrations. 
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A Chance to Make Money. 


The times are hard, but there always 
seems to be opportunities for those who are 
willing to work. Inthe past month I have 
made $175 above all expenses, selling Climax 
Dish Washers, and have attended to my 
regular business besides. I never saw any- 
thing that gave as general satisfaction. One 
should not complain where they can make 
over $6 a day, right at home. I have not 
canvassed any, so anxious are people for 
Climax Dish Washers, that they send after 
them; any lady or gentleman can do as well 
as I am doing, for any one can sell what 
everyone wants to buy. I think we should 
inform each other through the newspapers of 
opportunities like this, as there are many 
willing to work if they knew of an opening. 
For full particulars, address the Climax Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. After you have tried 
the business a week, publish the results for 
the benefit of others. 
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AMONG the contributors to Zhe Century 
for January are Prof. William M. Sloane, 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Florence Earle 
Coates, Florence O’ Driscoll, M. P., Timothy 
Cole, F. Marion Crawford, Noah Brooks, 
Katharine Lee Bates, Hiram S. Maxim, Helen 
Gray Cone, Richard Malcolm Johnston, Dr. 
Hermann M. Biggs, and others. The artists 
include Castaigne and Pape, whose strik- 
ing illustrations of the Napoleon are attracting 
attention, Bacher, Metcalf, Drake, Wiles, 
and others, besides reproductions of Napoleon 
work by eminent French artists. The subjects 
have a wide range and include Napoleon 
Bonaparte, ‘*Scenes in Canton,’’ ‘*The Ar- 
mor of Old Japan,’’ anecdotes of public men 
in Washington during war time, ‘‘Festivals in 
American Colleges for Women,’’ Dutch and 
American art, Maxim’s new flying-machine, 
stories of life in Italy, England, New York, 
and Georgia, the work of women in public life, 
‘‘The New Treatment of Diphtheria,’’ the 
‘¢Pass Pestilence,’’ etc. And last but not least, 
The Century continues to present beautiful 
examples of the.work of American wood-en- 
gravers, including T. Johnson, Tietze, Chad- 


wick, Anderson, State, Davidson, and Tim- 
othy Cole, the example of Mr. Cole’s work 
being the beautiful ‘*Portrait of a Young Girl’’ 
by Govaert Flinck. 
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MoreE diseases are produced by using 
brown and perfumed soaps than by any 
thing else. Why run such terrible risks 
when you know Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
pure and perfect. Dobbins’ prevents hands 


Cures 
OTHERS, 


WILL 


Cure You. 
AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 
MAKES 


THE 
WEAK 


STRONG. 


PIPPP PIPPI LILI IGIS 


IODIDE OF 
IRON. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of eyo 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the lood 
and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 
course. 

None Genuine unless signed “ BLA NCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 
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ILIKE MY WIFE TO 


Use Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder because it 
improves her looks and is as fragrant as violets. 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


QUICKLY CURES 


COLD IN HEA 


| Price 50 Cents. | 


Apply Balm into each nostril 
ELy Bros, 56 Warren St, N.Y 


UP-TO-DATE CLOTHING 


Sold direct to consumers AT LOWEST PRICES 


ever before offered. Buy direct from im- 
porters and manufacturers. We ship 
WITH PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION. We 
we save you from 30to 50 per cent. A tailor 
ae fit suit, $3.50. Fall or winter overcoats, 
@ $5.50. Boys’ combination Syits $2.18. 
FUR OVERCOATS A SPECIALTY. Send to-day 
fork REE mammoth catalog. address 
OXFORD MFC.CO. , Clothing Dept. T473 
344 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works. 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 

Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine, 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


O F) -C Work, 
oleniene, South ten, NICHOLAS AUW, 
141 E. Twentieth St., CHICAGO. 


David Swing, 
‘‘The Poet Preacher.’’ 


A MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
—_ fo 


Dr. EMIL G. HIRSCH. 


32 pp., with cover, neatly printed 


Price, 10c. per copy. 


BLOCH & NEWTIIAN, Publishers. 
175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 
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Fnnouncements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies in Chicago. 
ALL SouLS CHURCH, corner Oakwood 


Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CHURCH OF OuR FATHER (Universalist), 
8o Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 
CHURCH OF THE MeEssIAH (Unitarian), 


corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SoOCcIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street. near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister, 

FRIENDS’ Society, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 

K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5. Moses, 
Minister. 

Oak PARK Unity CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEop.Le’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street. near State. H. 
W, Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John S. Cantwell, Min- 
ister, 

STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 21st street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister, 

St. PAuL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J, Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN 
Monroe and Laflin streets. 
Minister. 

Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
b. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo 
seph Stolz, Minister. 

2 ——————— 

AT ALL SOULS CHURCH the minister, Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, will preach at II A. M. 
on ‘*‘Colombe’s Birthday: a Study from Rob- 
ert Browning.’’ 


CHURCH, corner of 
J. Vila Blake, 


Sunday-school at 9:30 A, 
M. Prof. Moulton, at 8 P. M., will give his 
second lecture on the Literature of the Bible, 
‘‘A National Anthem and a Personal An- 
them.’’ 


AT MAsonic HALL, 275 Fifty-seventh 
street, Rev. W. W. Fenn will preach at 4 
P. M. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 


tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, minister. 
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HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


Published in 1894 the 
greatest English serial 
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and the greatest Ameri- 
can serial of the year. 
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It will sustain its record 


Published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


The 
| $Official 


some food. 


ROYAL 


Royal Baking Powder makes the finest, sweetest, lightest and most whole- 
lt goes further in use, and is more economical than any other. 
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United States 


Investigation. of 


{2) ’ © 
Baking Powders, 
. Made under authority ‘- 
| of Congress by the , ‘ 
M ——- Chief Chemist of the QO Y A Baking §¢ 
Department of Agri- Powder 
2, culture, Washing- tobeacreamof tartar baking pow- 3 
ton, D.C., shows the derofthe highest quality, superior ie 
to all others in strength, leavening 
power, and general usefulness. ¢ 


The Royal Baking Powder is thus distinguished by : 
the highest expert official authority the lead- 
ing Baking Powder of the world ; 


BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 


A Free Course of Liberal 
tures. 


Lec- 


A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of Libera 
Religious Societies will be given in towns not 
toofarfrom Chicago. The following worse 
have already consented to speak in the 
course: 

A. N. Alcott, ‘The Future Interpretation 
of the Bible”; W. W. Fenn, ‘‘Prayer”; A. W. 
Gould, ‘‘The Future of Religion”; Robert 
Jardine, ‘*The Need and Possibility of a Uni-| 
versal Religion’’; R. F. Johonnot, ‘‘Is There’ 
Need of a Liberal Church?’’J. Ll. Jones, ‘‘The 
Parliament of Religions and What Follows’’; 
Joseph Stolz, ‘‘What All Can Believe’’; H. 
W. Thomas, ‘**‘The New Theology’’; B. F.| 
Underwood, ‘‘Religion From the Standpoint 
of Science’; R. A. White, ‘‘The Untouched 
Remnant’’; Celia P. Woolley, ‘“The Thought 
of God.’’ 

The only charges will be the traveling ex- 
penses of the speakers. Places desiring! 
such lectures are requested to address A. W. 
Gould, Chairman of the Missionary Com- 


mittee, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
————pP>- ee —_ 


How’s This! 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business trans- 
actions and financially able to carry out any 
obligations made by their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, To- 
ledo, O, 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 
Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
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Druggists. 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for| 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by) 
.| Hall’s Catarrh Cure. | 
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A CHORUS OF FAITH 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Pastor of All-Souls Church, Chicago. 


A beautiful book, the handsomest volume the Parliament has 
produced. it shows the essential unity of all religious faith by set: 
ting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 


115 Representatives of the Various Religions of the World. 


FORTY PAGES are given to the Opening Addresses. 
THIRTY PAGES to the Farewells. 
The rest of the 167 extracts, varying from half a page to seven 


or eight pages (Dr. Hirsch’s) in length, which make up the book, are 
arranged under seven heads— 


Harmony of the Prophets. 
Unity in Ethics. 
The Soul. 


Holy Bibles. 
Brotherhood. 


The Thought of Goa. 
The Crowning Day. 


Each of these is preceded by an appropriate poetical extract. 
The book is carefully indexed and contains several short appendices 
on topics connected with the Parliament. 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 Pages; Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


175 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO. 


Unrry PUBLISHING Co. 


